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Three-Year Extension Project 


I 


at Allahabad, India 


By ARTHUR T. MOSHER* 


NDIA is trying harder than ever before to find a successful pattern of rural 
development to raise the level of life in her villages. 


The Allahabad Agricultural Institute has recently undertaken a three-year 
_ project as a part of this general development. There are three phases of the 


project being carried on: (1) a pilot 
extension project; (2) a program to 
train extension workers; and (3) the 
production of materials for use in ex- 
tension work. 


Pilot Extension Project 


We feel that each of the rural de- 
velopment projects which has  suc- 
ceeded in India in the past years has 
been successful largely because there 
was a person of outstanding ability 
and of unusual enthusiasm in charge 
of the program. While such projects 
are valuable, they cannot furnish the 
pattern for a successful country-wide 
program, since such a country-wide 
program requires the participation of 
a large number of staff personnel. For 
the kind of mass effort which is being 
launched in India at the present time, 
it is essential to find a pattern of rural 
development which can succeed when 
staffed by people of normal ability 
and of normal enthusiasm. 

In an effort to find such a pattern 
the Pilot Extension Project of the 
Agricultural Institute is trying to 
combine the use of: (1) leaders 
trained in adult education and village 
group action; (2) radio broadcasting; 


*Dr. Mosher is Principal of the Allaha- 
bad Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, India. 


(3) a newspaper in the dialect of the 
area; and (4) movies, film strips, and 
other audio-visual aids. 

Each of these methods supplements 
the others; each has a distinctive ap- 
peal which the others do not have; 
each counteracts weaknesses of the 
other methods. For example, radio has 
the advantage of quality presentation, 
because one competent person can 
reach a whole 
region at one 
tame. Dir tet 
lacks the per- 
sonal touch of 
the resident 
teacher. 

The resident 
worker has this 
personal touch 
but is less 
highly trained 
and needs help 
in presenting 
phases of the 
Simple improved 
farm implements 
are essential to 
increased produc- 
tion. This Alla- 
habad plow com- 


bines Indian and 
Western design. 


program. Moreover, the _ resident 
worker is in a position to practice 
petty tyrannies when he is the only 
contact between village families and 
the central management of the project. 
If his terms of reference are made 
known to the public by press and 
radio, his people know how much im- 
proved seed he has been given to be 
sold, in what size lots, at what prices. 
He and radio supplement each other. 

Again, any program is uneconomic 
which assumes continued illiteracy. It 
is cheaper to wipe out illiteracy first 
in order te be able to use literature 
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Deep Furrows 


I will give youatalisman. Whenever 
you are in doubt, apply the following 
test. Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you have seen 
and ask yourself if the step you con- 
template is going to be of any use to 
him. Will he gain anything by it? 
Will it restore him to control over his 
own life and destiny? In other words, 
will it lead to Swaraj for the hungry 
and spiritually starving millions? 

—MAHATMA GANDHI 


If the Gospel has implications for 
every aspect of life, then we must not 
seek to win persons to it under false 
pretenses but boldly proclaim that the 
call of Christ is a call to his way of 
life, a call to contribute to the growth 
of the Christian community. 

—EUGENE SMATHERS 


A peasantry living in an equitable 
and permanent relationship with the 
land from which it draws its existence 
is the best guarantee for social and 
political stability and a great ally in 
any government's efforts for economic 
development. Conversely, a _ rural 
population which is at the mercy of 
absentee landlordism and exposed to 
usury will sink into apathy and re- 
main an economic and political lia- 
bility instead of an asset. The decisive 
factors are governments themselves, 
backed by their parliaments and an 
aroused public opinion. 

—F. T. WHALEN 


To have your own house governed 
honestly, to have it kept clean and 
wholesome is a Christian duty. To 
have your city, your village, and your 
country honestly governed is also a 
Christian duty. It is a Christian duty 
to seek to right whatever is unfair, 
unclean, or un-Christlike. By indiffer- 
ence to these we crucify the Son of 
God afresh and put him to open shame. 
Christians should be concerned about 
every aspect of life, spiritual and 
temporal. 

—W. GorDON CARDER 


The thing that makes a man proud 
is the fact that these farm people are 
feeling, for the first time in their lives, 
a pride in having made a step forward 
on their own initiative. It is my 
opinion that they are the happiest 
they have ever been in their lives. 

—A Point IV Adviser in India 


FAO Council Meets 


By I. W. Moomaw 


® The Council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions faced seriously its responsibility 
for helping to meet the world’s critical 
food problems at its meeting in Rome, 
June 9-14, 1952. The Director-General, 
Dr. Norris E. Dodd, who had just re- 
turned from a trip through Asia, re- 


emphasized the fact that food produc-” 


tion is falling behind growing popula- 
tion requirements in most of those 
countries. In his report to the Council 
he stressed especially: 


1. Land Tenure and Reform 
Increased production is ultimately 
the job of those who till the land, and 
farmers must have access to land on 
equitable and reasonably secure terms, 


2. Credit 


Maximum production cannot be 
reached where farmers lack the neces- 
sary capital for equipment and operat- 
ing costs. Capital must be available on 
fair terms and moderate interest. 


3. Adequate Market Prices 


There are fixed costs to be met in 
agriculture, and however simple a 
farmer’s operations may appear he 
cannot be expected to increase his 
production unless he has some price 
incentive and a market for the things 
he produces. 


4. Extension Services 


We have rich resources of scientific 
information and technical skills but 
these are of little value unless they 
are taken out to the man on the land 
and demonstrated by field experience. 

The members of the Council heard 
with satisfaction some reports of 
progress from the Deputy Director, 
Sir Herbert Broadly. He stated that 
FAO experts are now serving in fifty- 
one different countries. They are at 
work on such problems as land de- 
velopment, irrigation, crop improve- 
ment, animal diseases, locust control, 
nutrition, forestry, and fisheries de- 
velopment. The technical experts of 
FAO have been recruited from thirty- 
eight different countries. A unique 
feature is the interchange of tech- 
nicians among the partcipating na- 
tions. For example, Iraq has been able 
to supply a date specialist to Saudi 
Arabia. Korea has sent a veterinarian 
to Ecuador, and an Egyptian ento- 
mologist has gone to Burma. 
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Some of the chief problems which 
engaged the Council were: 


Locust Control 

Due to the migratory habits of the 
locust and its potential for vast 
damage, locust control is clearly a 
problem that no one country can deal 
with successfully by itself. 


Critical Rice Shortage 
Before World War II an average of 


8,000,000 tons of rice per year entered ~ 


world trade channels. Due to popula- 
tion increase 9,000,000 tons would be 


needed today in order to satisfy the © 


inadequate living standards of prewar 
years. But instead only 4,000,000 tons 
are available. This brings much hard- 
ship to a land like Ceylon where rice 
constitutes nearly eighty per cent of 
the people’s food. 


Emergency World Food Reserve 
A small committee was appointed to 


give further study to problems of 


storage, financing, and transportation 
involved in setting up a world reserve 
of food to be made available in the 
event of famine or other emergency. 

The FAO now serves the needs of 
nearly seventy member countries who, 
in collaboration, are beginning to con- 
sider food and resource problems from 
the standpoint of a world family. Ob- 
viously the solution of such complex 
and basic problems requires time, and 
progress in general wiil be slow. But 
no doubt Viscount Bruce was right 
when he referred to this as the most 
noble goal that mankind has ever set. 


A GRAND JOB 


e Since the first shipments were made 
to Europe in 1947, the Heifer Project 
has shipped over 12,000 head of live- 
stock to twenty-one countries. This 
project originated with the Brethren 
Service Committee and recently be- 
came an international organization. It 
was voted to extend its work for 
another ten years. Lately, a shipment 
to Korea included 600 cases of hatch- 
ing eggs (216,000) in addition to 297 
pure-bred hogs and ninety-five Saanen 
goats. Mr. Thurl Metzger is Executive 
Secretary with headquarters at New 
Windsor, Maryland. 


| 


Extension Programs and the 
Rural Church 


By Leann E. Ca.u* 


e The current Congress has passed a 
law creating a unified agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. This service, adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources, will have 
a staff of workers in all provinces and 
in many municipalities. The extension 
workers will include men to help 
farmers with the problems of the farm, 
women to assist with the problems of 
the farm home, and youth workers to 
promote worthwhile activities among 
the young people of the barrios. 

An extension service cannot be or- 
ganized successfully from the top 
down. The best organizations in the 
world will be wholly ineffective unless 
there are people in the barrios and 
on the farms who are interested in the 
improvement of agriculture and rural 
life and are willing to devote time to 
provide the local leadership essential 
for successful extension work. Com- 
munity leaders interested in agricul- 
tural betterment who are willing to 
devote their time and talents to such 
activities provide the foundation upon 
which successful extension work is 
built. 

This is where the barrio church 
finds its opportunity to serve. The two 
agencies to which the extension serv- 


ice will turn for rural leadership will 


be the barrio school and the barrio 
church. The rural teacher and the 
barrio minister and priest will be able 
to provide leadership themselves and, 
even more important, they will know 
the people in their communities, 
among their own parishioners, who 
are capable of providing the necessary 
leadership. The teacher and minister 
will be in a position to encourage such 
leader's to assume these responsibili- 
ties. 

The barrio church should be the first 
to accept the services of the extension 
worker. Through the auspices of the 
church and under the leadership of 
church members, youth clubs, such as 
the 4-H Club of the United States, 
should be organized to interest the 


* Excerpt from an address by Dr. Call at 
the Fifth National Rural Life Institute held 
at Silliman University, Dumaguete, The 
Philippines, May 1952, under the auspices of 
the Department of the Rural Church, Philip- 
pine Federation of Christian Churches. Dr. 
Call is now serving as Agricultural Research 
Adviser to the Philippine government. 


young people to bind together in study 
and recreational clubs. This will in- 
crease their interest in the study of 
agricultural and rural homemaking. 
Demonstrations should be encour- 
aged of practices that will improve 
agriculture, and women should be en- 
couraged to organize into groups to 
use the services of extension leaders 
in teaching better homemaking. The 
extension service needs the church to 
provide local leadership and guidance, 
and the church needs the extension 
service io vitalize its religious work. 


“A MAN OF GOD” 


® In recognition of a life of inspiring 
Christian service Sam Higginbottom, 
former Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church USA, was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Science by Ohio State 
University. “He carried to (India) his 
powerful message of ‘the Gospel and 
the plow,’ seeking always to give sub- 
stance and succor to those with whom 
he lived and shared his faith... . 
Under his leadership the Agricultural 
Institute at Allahabad was established 
and developed into a major force for 
good in India. While constantly oc- 
cupied with his great task of guiding 
the young and vigorous to a better 
life through education and self-im- 
provement, he still found time and 
strength to 
give to the 
weak and 
the sick, to 
the leprous 
and the 
blind. He 
issninetact: 
a man of 
God.” 


National 
Rural Com- 
munity Work- 
shop, The 
Philippines, 
“Into the 
center all” 
... informal 
folk game. 


BRIDES’ SCHOOLS 


By ELEANoR C, KNIGHT* 


a 


@ Those who may attend our Brides 
Schools in Angola are girls of four- 
teen to twenty looking forward to 
marriage in the near future who have 
not followed through the elementary 
school program. They come from 
Christian villages with the recom- 
mendation of pastor or deacon. 

The village chosen by church lead- 
ers to be the site of the school receives 
full cooperation from the local church. 
When it is necessary to construct grass 
huts, this work is done by the villagers. 
In one instance some church families 
vacated their homes in order that 
more girls might be accommodated. 

The duration of the schools is from 
eight to ten weeks during the dry 
season. They are almost completely 
self-supporting. Girls bring their own 
supplies of food from their homes, 
consisting of corn meal, beans, fish. 

The program at the school includes 
reading, arithmetic, hygiene, pot-mak- 
ing, basketry, recreation, agriculture, 
singing, Bible study, and worship. 
More time is given to reading than to 


‘other subjects because most of the 


girls are illiterate at the beginning of 
the school. They are able to make 
considerable progress in reading by 
using the Laubach method. At one 
school thirty-nine out of eighty-three 
in attendance were able to read their 
Bibles at the conclusion of the course. 
The aim of the Brides’ School move- 
ment is to produce happy Christian 
homes and good village leaders. 


*Mrs. Allen T. Knight is a missionary 
of the United Church of Canada serving 
in Bela Vista, Angola. 


“I GIRDED UP MY LOINS” 


By AMSEY F. BOLLINGER* 


® Famine relief work snowed us 
under during this hot season. That is 
very necessary work but is not as 
satisfying as a more constructive pro- 


gram. However one little project 
might be of interest. 
This year some farmers in the 


wooded section of Rajpipla State had 
been hauling firewood from about 
thirty miles out to sell in Anklesvar 
and neighboring towns to make a little 
money. The market soon became 
glutted, and the poor fellows almost 
shad to give it away. Besides, they had 
to sell through commission men who 
took a lion’s share. 

So I asked for Rs. 2,000 from our 
famine relief fund to use as capital to 
buy and sell wood on a nonprofit basis 
in order to steady the market. Just 
after the venture was started we had a 
rather precipitate price drop in some 
commodities that nearly scared me 
out. But since it was not necessary to 
make a profit, I girded up my loins 
and went ahead. I was not able to sell 
fast enough to keep going the whole 
season but did buy a good bit of wood. 
I should have asked for more money 
and continued buying. 

The surprise came when in early 
June, as monsoon time approached, 
some of the Anklesvar wood mer- 
chants came to buy wood. In fact, I did 
sell them some. They had had even 
more chance than I to buy from these 
same farmers but were evidently not 
willing to pay the price. Now they are 
willing to pay twenty-five per cent 
more than I had. 

Some pleasing aspects were: 

1. There was no charity involved. 
The farmers were helped simply by 
giving them a fair chance io sell. 

2. It gave intermittent work to an 
old man otherwise unemployed. He 
did the buying and selling for me. 

3. It gave occasional day labor to 
others who were unemployed. They 
weighed, loaded, or stacked the wood. 

4. I was able to sell at retail to 
consumers around us at about forty 
per cent below the rate in town. 

5. Finally, I will get my capital 
back and can’t help even making a 
little profit, so it appears. 

One can see possibilities for some 
such project on a cooperative basis as 
a permanent or annual venture. 


*Mr. Bollinger is a missionary of the 
Church of the Brethren stationed at An- 
kKlesvar, Bombay State, India. 


Evangelical Christians in 
Venezuela 


e At Ocumare, in the heart of a sec- 
tion of Venezuela, there is a growing 
community known as the Colony of 
Santa Barbara. Several Evangelical 
Christian families have settled there 
and organized a church. Three years 
ago Paul and Bodine Russell* went 
to live on the small mission farm. 
They are ministering to a community 
made up of farmers living in houses 
made of black mud and bamboo with 
grass thatch or sheet-iron roofs and 
packed dirt floors. These families are 
impoverished in economy, health, and 
morals. 

The Russells found allies in the 
Christians already in the Colony who 
had been demonstrating their Chris- 
tianity through preaching and who 
are now strengthening that preaching 
through better homes, cleaner and 
healthier bodies, harder work, . and 
greater concern for their neighbors. 

The Ocumare Project for Christian 
Rural Development is based on four 
important aspects of rural life—agri- 
culture, education, medicine, and 
evangelism. 

On the farm Mr. Russell demon- 
strates the use of better seed as well 
as better methods than the current 
practice of burning off the ground and 
dropping seeds in holes 
made with a _ pointed 
stick. He has found that 
citrus trees, when cared 
for, are productive and 
profitable. The approach 
to the poultry and milk 
goat projects is being 
changed to that of im- 
proving breeds. And from 
experiments in gardening 
it is hoped to help im- 
prove diet. 

Venezuela has an ef- 
ficent Public Health Serv- 
ice. But this cannot com- 


Paul Russell talks with one 
of his young “hopefuls” along 
the way. 


—Leon Kofod 
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bat sickness brought on by poor diet 
and ignorance. Last year Mrs. Russell 
had a ten-week class in nutrition and 
food production. Two local doctors 
hold consulting clinics at the farm, 
and a nurse helps with preventive 
and curative medicine. Medical work 
has proved a great door opener and 
witness for Christ. 

Manual and domestic arts are taught 
as part of an adult education program. 


Literacy classes are carried on under — 


the leadership of a young layman. 
And literature is distributed. 


Evangelism is the basis of all the : 
work. Evangelistic services are held 


at the farm and in the surrounding 


villages. There is no set outreach pro- 
gram; all means are used, as feasible © 


—visitation, colportage, Bible insti- 
tutes, preaching, study courses, and 
audio-visual aids. 

Every home in the area is open to 
the Evangelical Christians. If warned 
against them, people say, “How can 


any one who does so much good be 4 


evil?” 
—Christian Community Services, 
August 1952. 


* Mr. and Mrs. Russell are missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church USA serving in 
Venezuela. : 


Foor Rural Life School 
in Angola 
By Caru R. DILLE* 


© The more we work with village 
people and the more we observe and 


learn the stronger becomes our con-: 


viction that one of the greatest needs 
of the African church in Angola is 
better trained village lay leaders. An 
African pastor usually has from thirty 
to sixty villages in his pastorate. Each 
village has its lay leader who is, theo- 
retically at least, the lay pastor, 
teacher, and leader of village life. 
The success of the African church 
depends in a large measure upon the 
zeal, consecration, and ability of these 
village lay leaders. Yet, for the most 
part, they are men with very little 
training, albeit devoted Christians. 
- Young men with training, partly be- 
cause of the low educational standard 
of these village catechists, have not 
been attracted to this unpaid work. 
Also the rapidly developing mission 
schools have been able to use almost 
ali such young men as paid teachers. 
Two rural life schools of the United 
Church of Canada and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


*Mr. Dille is a missionary under the 
American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions (Congregational), Missao 
do Elende, Cuma, Angola. 


Missions are located at opposite ends 
of Angola. Students from the two 
missions go to the school most con- 
venient to them regardless of their 
mission connection. 

Classes in the Foor Rural School at 
Elende were started in September 
1948 in temporary quarters while the 
school building and dormitories were 
being constructed. (The UCC school 
started a year later.) Before the first 
term was over we were able to move 
into the new buildings. The building 
which houses the classroom, carpentry 
shop, and supply room is called “O 
Dizimo” (Portuguese for “the tithe’’). 
It was built with tithe money, thus 
serving as a constant reminder of the 
value of the tithe as a principle of 
stewardship. 

Young men who have completed the 
station school course and are inter- 
ested in village work are enrolled for 
a two-year course, which aims at pro- 
viding training to help them serve the 
church more effectively in their vil- 
lages and also enables them to provide 
a better living for their families. Half 
the day is spent in classroom work and 
the other half in practical agriculture, 
pit sawing, carpentry, and 
masonry. Classes consist of 
lessons in Portuguese, gen- 
eral science, agriculture, 
Bible, and village problems. 

Each village leader must 
pass an examination in writ- 
ten and spoken Portuguese 
to be able to receive a gov- 
ernment identity ticket as a 
village catechist, hence the 
lessons in Portuguese in 
the curriculum. 


Encouragement is given one farm- 
er to plant improved corn seed. 


—Leon Kofod 


General science provides a basis for 
combating belief in witchcraft as well 
as for teaching agriculture and health. 
Agriculture includes gardening, citrus 
fruits, poultry husbandry, and better 
agricultural practices. Much sickness 
is due to malnutrition. Hunger is 
known in almost every home during 
the “hungry period” of November and 
December, when last year’s corn is 
used up and the new is not yet ready. 

One of our most effective courses is 
on village problems and includes a 
diversity of subjects relating to village 
life: methods of teaching, the Laubach 
reading lessons, adult education, Chris- 
tian education, village church work, 
village health and sanitation, Christian 
home and family life, village worship, 
pedagogy, public reading of the 
Scriptures, homiletics, boys’ club 
work, stewardship, music, recreation, 
and the doctrines and beliefs of the 
Church. The big question always is, 
Shall we teach a little about a lot of 
subjects or a few thoroughly! 

The masonry and carpentry classes 
have built two of the school dormi- 
tories and the kitchen. A third dormi- 
tory and a dining hall were built with 
paid labor. Much classroom equipment 
was also made by the carpentry 
classes. 

It is our hope that a student, on 
completing the course, will be far 
enough advanced in masonry and 
carpentry to be able to build his own 
adobe house and make much of the 
furniture for it as well as be able to 
help with building and framing schools 
and churches. In all our work, both in 
the classroom and out, we try to pre- 
sent the challenge and opportunity of 
village work to the students. 

Young men from six different mis- 
sion stations have enrolled in the 
course since 1948, Thirty-six have 
completed the two-year course and re- 
ceived their diplornas. One encourag- 
ing fact has been the number of mar- 
ried men (twelve to date), already 
active as village leaders, who have en- 
rolled in order that they might be- 
come more efficient leaders in their 
villages. 

The school is still too new to enable 
us to measure its effectiveness. How- 
ever, one church has become so con- 
vinced of its value that it has voted 
not to present any station school grad- 
uate for a government identity ticket 
as a catechist until he has first com- 
pleted the course in the Rural Life 
School. They go even further and pay 
half the tuition fee of each of their 
students. 


(Continued from page 1) 


widely in the program. This scheme 
combines: (1) an immediate broad at- 
tack on illiteracy, with (2) a news- 
paper in the dialect of the region with 
portions of it easily readable by the 
newest literate, and combines both of 
these with (3) literacy materials which 
from the first embody facts of eco- 
nomic and health interest to the 
people of the village. 

This extension service covers about 
350 villages with thirty-six “village 
companions” as the resident workers 
in the villages, plus a central staff to 
help with other phases of the program. 


Training in Extension Methods 


The real reason for undertaking the 
program outlined above is to gain 
experience and to provide training 
facilities for teaching extension meth- 
ods to as many men and women:as 
possible. As a part of this training 
program the Institute has established 
a diploma course in extension methods 
for Institute students. This course is 
open to regular students of agriculture 
or home economics and is to be taken 
concurrently with regular Institute 
studies in those subjects. In order to 
fit it into the college year the teaching 
of the development course will be 
done on days which are university 
holidays. 

Scholarships have been made avail- 
able for students taking this diploma 
course, so it is possible to select a 
considerable number of students be- 
cause of their village background and 
village interest, regardless of their 
financial ability. 

In addition to the diploma course 
for Institute students we are offering 
nine one-month short courses in ex- 
tension methods, Six of these are for 
men and three for women. There is no 
restriction on who may attend. Full 
scholarships are available covering 
both travel and maintenance. 


Production of Extension Materials 


The third major division of this ex- 
tension project is the production of 
extension materials. This is to include 
the creation of film strips and posters 
and the writing of leaflets and text- 
books for use both in extension and 
in schools teaching agriculture and 
home economics throughout the Hindi 
area. 

This entire three-year extension 
project has been made possible by a 
very generous grant by The Ford 
Foundation as a part of the founda- 
tion’s broad program of providing 


Top: Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, Principal 
of Allahabad Agricultural Institute 


Bottom: Mr. J. Benedict Chitamber, 
Director of Pilot Extension Project at 
Allahabad 


training in extension methods through- 
out India. Altogether the project at 
Allahabad has a staff of about sixty 
people. It has been set up as a special 
project under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Extension of the Insti- 
tute. 


SSS aE TED 


Courses on the rural church are now 
being offered in seventy-two American 
colleges and seminaries. 
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NEW BROOMS FOR BURMA 


By Otto K. HUNERWADEL* 


e Being an agricultural adviser in the 
Shan States is like being a county 
agricultural agent in any southern 
county of the USA. Working with the 
agriculture officer, cooperating with 
the related departments, such as soil 
conservation and forestry, giving 
demonstrations and advice, engaging 
in all kinds of extra program activi- 
ties, in addition to directing the work 
on the Agricultural Experimental 
Farm in Taunggyi, is a schedule which 
sounds natural to a county agent. 


In wheat-sowing time in the Shan 
States I gave such demonstrations as _— 
how to prepare the land, how to treat — 


the wheat before planting with pesti- 


cides, how to use the cyclone seed ~ 
sower for more even seed distribution, — 
how to plow under green-manure ~ 


crops, how to adjust farm machinery. 


From one-half pound broom corn ~ 
seed I grew on the experimental farm 


enough good straw to make ninety 
American-type brooms, which are 
stronger and more durable than the 
ordinary type made in Burma, We 


saved one and one-half barrels of seed 4 
from this crop. This we distributed — 


among cultivators scattered over the 
Shan States and had an acre on the 


experimental farm planted to broom ~ 
is harvested and ~ 


corn. When this 
cured, I will demonstrate the method 
of making American-type brooms on 
the broom winding machine that I 
made for the Village Teachers’ Train- 
ing School last year. 

The brooms that the students made 
last year have received quite a bit of 
attention. Now many of the business 


people of Taunggyi are asking that — 


this crop of straw be made up into 
brooms so that they may handle them, 


In one nearby village I was asked 
to look over some young apple and 
pear trees. I found them to be in- 
fested with San Jose scale and demon- 
strated to the owner how to treat the 
trees with DDT. This cleared the trees 
of the insects and pleased the owner. 

These are but some of the everyday 
chores of an agent in Burma but illus- 
trate the brotherhood of county agri- 
‘cultural agents the world over. 


*This excerpt is from an article in 
Extension Service Review, August 1952, 
written by Mr. Hunerwadel, who was Agri- 
cultural Adviser to the Shan States, Burma, 
and former county agricultural agent in 
Tennessee. We are sorry to report Mr. 
a ee death in Rangoon on July 30, 


National Leadership 
Gets Results 


By B. S. Stocum* 


© I do not have words to express my 
commendation of the wonderful work 
being done by the Rural Church De- 
partment of the Philippine Federation 
of Christian Churches. The first man 
I met in The Philippines, who did 
more than anyone else to give me an 
accurate picture of rural conditions, 
was Mr. Allen Huber, then director of 
this department. It was mainly 
through his efforts and the efforts of 
those working with him that the pres- 
ent program was made possible, for 
the department succeeded in organiz- 
ing all agencies interested in rural im- 
provement into a national program. 
We miss Mr. Huber, but Mr. Cor- 
nelio Ferrer who succeeded him is 
proving to be a very able adminis- 
trator, handling the job in excellent 
fashion. 

At the present time the Rural 
Church Department is divided into 
eight sections or regions, with a rural 
‘missionary heading each section. For 
example, I have the Western Visayas 
as my territory. These regional direc- 
tors meet each year in annual con- 
ference and plan the following year’s 
nation-wide program. If it were not 
for the department, each one of us 
would be working by himself. 

As one illustration of this coopera- 
tion I have furnished the Rural 
Church Department with copies of 
everything I have written. The de- 
partment has printed the more im- 
portant bulletins and made them 
available to all other missions and 
agencies. This has initiated much new 
work. The boys’ and girls’ club bul- 
letins have made it possible for others 
to start 4-H Club work. The goal for 
the Methodist Mission this year is one 
club in each church. Club work has 
now become a national movement and 
has been greatly accelerated by the 
work of the department. 

The Rural Church Department in- 
itiated the credit union movement in 
The Philippines and succeeded in or- 
ganizing eighty credit unions through- 
out the country, primarily on Luzon 
Island. This has now been taken over 
by the government, although the de- 
partment is still furnishing all the 


* Dr. Slocum is director of rural work of 
the Baptist mission field in four provinces— 
Antique, Capiz, Iloilo, and Negros Occi- 
dental. 


literature needed. There are now 
about 120 credit unions in existence. 

The department is doing an _ in- 
valuable service in the national and 
regional rural workshops and _insti- 
tutes which it holds each year. These 
institutes have helped to train church 
leaders in our rural areas. I wish 
especially to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the annual National Work- 
shop and Institute. 

The department issues a quarterly 
rural bulletin to all members of The 
Christian Rural Fellowship which is 
The Philippines’ branch of the world 
fellowship. We receive all materials 
sent out to members of the fellowship. 
The bulletin keeps us informed of 
what various missions are doing along 
rural lines and is invaluable as a 
clearing house for rural matters. 

The Rural Church Department of 
the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches occupies a key position in 
the whole rural program of the 
country. When the well-known Bell 
Commission came to The Philippines, 
they asked this department for sug- 
gestions regarding what could be done 
to help the rural areas. Mr. Ferrer 
immediately got in touch with the 
regional directors. We suggested four- 
teen things which needed to be done, 
ten of which were accepted. 

I am exceedingly glad to note the 
support given the rural program by 
the Philippines Committee in the 
United States. Our appreciation is due 
that committee and the Riverside 
Church for their interest and support. 


The Church in 
the Rural Community 
By C. E. Patcu* 


® Challenge? There is no greater chal- 
lenge than that of ministering to folks 
who work the soil that it may bring 
forth food for the millions on earth. 
If preachers could develop a workable 
plan of cooperation with agricultural 
leaders, together we could accomplish 
more in the next twenty-five years 
than each of us working alone can in 
a hundred. They with their technical 
knowledge and we giving emphasis to 
God’s part would form a team that 
could pull a load too heavy for us to 
pull separately. 

I believe we have a definite responsi- 
bility to work out such a plan. Have 
we too allowed the rural community 
to become saturated with thinking of 
church, preacher, and Lord as a group 
operating only on Sundays? 

The right kind of church members 
will not only raise the spiritual 
temperature of the community but 
will lift its social standards and pro- 
mote its economic welfare. This, in 
turn, makes it possible for the church 
to do a better job, secure necessary 
equipment, enlarge its program. Thus 
the circle enlarges until the church’s 
influence is felt round the world. 

No other organization has the op- 
portunity, responsibility, or challenge 
of the church in the rural community. 
All that other fine organizations offer 
the church can pray for and take part 
in. She must be the salt of the earth 
giving savor to life. 


* From an address by Rev. C. E. Patch 
at a recent Farm and Home Week, Missis- 
sippi State College of Agriculture. He is 
pastor of three Baptist churches in Lee 
County, Mississippi. 


Nine Ways to Change People without 
Giving Offence and Arousing Resentment 


1. Begin with praise and honest appreciation. 

2. Call attention to people’s mistakes indirectly. 

3. Talk about your own mistakes before criticizing the other person. 
. Ask questions instead of giving direct orders. 


. Let the other man save his face. 


. Praise the slightest improvement and praise every improvement. 


. Use encouragement. Make the faults seem easy to correct. 


4 
5 
6 
7. Give the other person a fine reputation to live up to. 
8 
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. Make the other person happy about doing the thing you suggest. 


—Raindrops, May, 1952 


Men and Events 


Dr. Mark Rich Joins 
Bible College of Missouri 


® Dr. Mark Rich, nationally known 
leader in rural church work, has 
joined the Bible College of Missouri 
as Professor of the Rural Church. For 
the past eleven years Dr. Rich was 
National Secretary of Town and 
Country Work for the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society in New 
York. He also served as director of 
the Rural Church Center at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. His early experience 
as a rural pastor gained for him a 
deep understanding of rural church 
work. A native of Oregon, Dr. Rich 
was graduated from Linfield College, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
then took his M.A. and Ph.D. at Cor- 
nell University. He is known through- 
out the country as an author and lec- 
turer. His books include The Larger 
Parish, An Effective Organization for 
Rural Churches, The Rural Prospect, 
and Rural Life Prayers, 


International Seminar 
on the Church and Rural Life 


e The Ecumenical Institute of the 
World Council of Churches has an- 
nounced a seminar on “The Church 
and Rural Life” to be held at Chateau 
Bossey, near Geneva, August 24-28, 
1953. Member churches of the World 
Council are invited and urged to send 
those interested in the church and 
rural life. Address inquiries to Dr. H. 
Kraemer, director of the Institute. 
The Department of the Town and 
Country Church, Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, 
is making arrangements for a small 
American delegation to attend the 
seminar as well as tour France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland to visit rural 
parishes, cooperatives, etc. Details on 
the latter may be had from Dr. B. Y. 
Landis, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
LOSING ss 


Catholic Congress on Rural 
Life Problems to Meet in Colombia 


e The first Catholic Congress on Rural 
Life Problems, embracing the whole 
of Latin America, will be held Jan- 
uary 11-18, 1953, at Manizales, Colom- 
bia. It is being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference 
of which the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Luigi 
Ligutti is executive director. Invita- 
tions to the Congress are being ex- 
tended by The Most Rev. Luis 
Concha, D.D., Bishop of Manizales, 
Colombia. 


Dr. Mark Rich 


The purposes of the Congress are: 
(1) to study the fundamental prin- 
ciples as expressed in the conclusions 
of the International Catholic Congress 
on Problems of Rural Life held in 
1951; (2) to study and present the real- 
istic and factual situation as it exists 
in Latin America; (3) to state the 
problems and seek appropriate solu- 
tions; and (4) to offer an opportunity 
to participants of becoming acquainted 
with one another and thus working 
together in the future. 


ALL TIME HIGH 


@ The total number of Protestant for- 
eign missionaries stands at an all time 
high, according to a survey made by 
the Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches. There 
are over 15,000 missionaries serving 
abroad under the auspices of Ameri- 
can and Canadian mission boards. This 
figure compares well with 11,151 in 
1936 and 13,555 in 1925, previously 
considered the peak year of mission 
activity. 

This survey, being used in connec- 
tion with a world-wide study on “The 
Missionary Obligation of the Church,” 
shows the missionary task force dis- 
tributed as follows: 25% in Africa 
south of the Sahara; 25% in Latin 
America; 21% in East Asia; 14% in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; 7% in 
Southeast Asia; 5% in the Near East 
and North Africa; and 3% in the 
Pacific islands and Australasia. 
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Chikore Mission Farm 


e For over forty years the tenants on 
Chikore Farm have lived scattered all 
over the 26,000 acres with no village 
settlement plan. A start has been 
made to centralize arable lands into 
large blocks. One area has been sur- 
veyed and cut into six-acre plots for 
tillage, which is large enough to ac- 
commodate forty families. At present 
only sixteen families are living in that 
area, which means that much land has 
been wasted. 

A large area of sloping land toward 
springs and streams near the head of 
the Nyauroyi River is being set aside 
for use as communal grazing land. 


The people are very pleased, and : 


many applications have been made to 
occupy plots in the new arable lands. 


These are fairly flat, are covered over © 
with a heavy growth of bush and | 


trees, and the soil is very fertile. 


A much-needed extra supply of 
water is being brought to the station” 
by an irrigation ditch two miles long i 


from the source spring of the Nyau- 


royi. This is being done by schoolboy - 


labor. A new earth dam in a sponge 


above the vegetable gardens now holds — 


ten feet deep of water, which is a 
tremendous asset in this the driest 
year in our history. 

—Emory D. ALVORD 


Point IV Activities 


e As of August 31, 1952, the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, respon-— 
sible for what is popularly known as 
the Point IV program of technical as- 
sistance, had 1,265 persons operating 
in thirty-five countries. Principal 
activities are in the fields of (1) agri- 
culture, forestry, and fisheries; (2) 
health and sanitation; (3) education; 


and (4) natural resources. More tech- } 


nicians are working in agriculture 
than in any other field, with twenty- 
eight per cent engaged in activities 
designed to increase production of 
needed foodstuffs and other agricul- 
tural products. 

The programs in Burma and Indo- 
nesia have recently been transferred 
from MSA to TCA, 

There were 612 Point IV trainees 
from thirty-five countries in the 
United States as of the same date. 
The largest group was receiving train- 
ing in agriculture. These trainees then 
return to their countries for practical 
application of their training. 
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